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FURTHER NOTES ON FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION 

The purpose of these pages is to supplement a previous discus- 
sion of the same theme 1 . What is herein contained (some of it 
possibly an unconscious echo of Bahlsen 2 and others) is derived 
from devices recently tried out in conventional college classes 
and in some less academic groups interested in war French. Our 
best hope of progress must lie in continued experimentation, 
with reports upon results; but not every such report should be 
expected to present momentous discoveries; even the listing of a 
few modest class-room tricks may be worth while. 

It is not always realized that there are two distinct problems 
in the practical mastery of pronunciation by the learner who uses 
books, — the production of sounds and the comprehension of spell- 
ing ; one involves muscular skill (aided by keenness of ear in appre- 
ciating distinctions), and the other demands expertness in an 
orthographic "system" that may be far from logical or clear. 
These problems are distinct and should be distinguished. The 
word rural, for instance, can be theoretically analysed by anyone; 
we all know how it ought to be pronounced, but few there be who 
turn off French r, I, and u in the same word with anything like 
success. On the other hand doigt contains no difficult sounds, 
but no unsophisticated person would ever guess that such a 
combination of letters stands for "dwa." Could we ignore books 
we might neglect spelling; but until we can do just that, we shall 
have not only to drill in sound production but also. to struggle 
with the mysteries of spelling. In this discussion we shall treat 
these problems separately and shall say very little about the 
second ; our suggestions have to do chiefly with the major difficulty 
of sound formation. 

In the article in the School Review of which these remarks form 
the sequel a plea was made for a sound phonetic method, for an 
inductive approach, and for the use of the principle of contrast; 
then followed a few suggestions concerning intensive study of 
the various sounds. The additions herein contained are the 



^On the Teaching of French Pronunciation. School Review, XXII, 8. 
2 L. Bahlsen : The Teaching of Modern Languages, Ginn and Co. 
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following: (1) Some setting-up exercises through which to apply 
the principles referred to above; (2) A suggestion regarding semi- 
vowels; (3) Exercises on the consonants (particularly finals); 
(4) Quantity; (5) Songs; (6) Spelling. 

1. Setting-up Exercises — As suggested in the School Review 
article, one should begin his study of the vowel sounds, not with 
the finer distinctions (i, 4, e) s , but with the more obvious differences 
(i, ou; i, a, ou). Enlarging upon this principle, experience has 
developed the following "setting-up" exercises which seem to 
have proved useful. (Each phrase should be repeated at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher) : 

(1). ou, i; ou, a, i, a; ou, a; ou, 6, o, a; 6, o; a, a; a, i; 
a, e, 4, i; e, 4; ou, 6, o, a, a, e, 4, i; ou, 6, 6, o, o, a, a, a, a, e, e, 
4, 4, i. 

(2). i, ou; i, a, ou, a; i, a; i, 4, e, a; 4, e; a, a; a, ou; a, o, 6, ou; 
o, 6; i, 4, e, a, a, o, 6, ou; i, 4, 4, e, e, a, a, a, a, o, o, 6, 6, ou. 

(3). ce, ce, u. 

(4). a, a e, e; o, o; ce, ce; a, e, o, ce. 

Practice of these sounds may well be accompanied by simple 
phonetic explanations and a list of rough English equivalents. 
The exercises might conceivably be printed; but it is perhaps 
better to have the vowels in some convenient tabular form before 
the class (for instance in the familiar vowel triangle) and for the 
teacher to derive his exercises therefrom by means of the pointer. 
Chorus work will be the usual procedure, but individuals must 
not be overlooked in the crowd. 

One incidental advantage resulting from patient repetition of 
such setting-up exercises expressed in phonetic symbols is that 
the meaning of these symbols becomes so familiar through the 
process that half the battle for phonetic transcription is thus won, 
early and unnoticed. 

s For a discussion of the merits of the International Phonetic Alphabet see 
School Review, XXII., 8, pp. 553-4. In this present article a simple, popular 
alphabet is used because it will be clear to all, even to I. P. A. enthusiasts 
who may not approve of it; whereas the exclusive use of the I. P. A. might 
make our discussion blind for some very worthy people. For elementary 
classes, or for soldiers and others with an immediate practical purpose, there 
seems to be no serious objection to further simplification by ignoring fine 
distinctions; thus I. P. A. [<t>], [ce], and [a] may be treated as one sound; pos- 
sibly [a] and [a] also. More than one author of a war French manual has 
been wise enough thus to simplify and it may be that the process deserves 
respect in peace times. 
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2. Semi-vowels — The real nature of these important sounds, 
experience has taught at least one teacher, is not often accurately- 
understood until students are made to see how they are derived 
from the related vowel sounds. Let the class (following the 
pointer) pronounce slowly and carefully ou-i, and then (as the 
pointer makes a quick jerk over the same vowels) let them say wi; 
in like manner .we may transform i-a into ya, and u-a into wa. 4 
With a simple explanation of the differences between syllabic 
ou, i, and u and the semi-consonantal w, y, and u we may pass to 
the new setting-up exercises : 

(5). ou, i, wi; ou, 6, w6; ou, e, we; ou, a, wa; ou, a, wa; 
ou, o, wo; ou, 6, w6; ou, ou, wou; ou, oe, wee; ou, 62, w«; 
ou, u, wu 5 ; ou, a, wa; ou, e, we; ou, o, wo; ou, 62, woe. 

(6). i, ou, you; i, 6, y6; i, o, yo; i, a, ya; i, a, ya; i, e, yc; 
i, 6, y€; i, i, yi; i, 02, yce; i, ce, yce; i, u, yu; i, a, ya; i, e, ye; 
i, o, yo; i, ce, yce; 

(7). u, i, ui; u, 6, u6; u, e, ue; u, a, ua; a, ua; u, u, o, uo; 
u, 6, u6; u, ou, uou; u, ce, uce; u, 63, ude; u, u, uu; u, 5, ua; 
u, e,ue; u, o,uo; u, ce, uce. 

3. Consonant Exercises — The vowels and semi-vowels having 
been successfully introduced, we may now undertake a systematic 
study of consonants, beginning with initials. All but r, I, n [p] — 
and perhaps d and t — may be introduced with but little comment ; 
but even these easier consonants may well be practiced (in initial 
position) in combination with all the vowel sounds, some or all 
of the setting-up exercises being used for this purpose ; we shall 
thus get at least a useful review of the vowel difficulties with 
various consonant neighbors. It is usually interesting to pay 
incidental attention to the difference between the voiced and voice- 
less consonants, which may well be written beside our vowel 
table in two parallel columns (p, k, t, f, s, sh; b, d, g, v, z, j) 6 . 

The more difficult consonants (in particular r and I) should be 



4 It is at least an open question whether the beginner derives any practical 
benefit from having the semivowel [q] treated as a distinctly different sound 
from the vowel [y] needing a separate symbol. 

'Such combinations as wu are not French and practice of them has no 
value beyond the realm of gymnastics. The teacher may well omit such 
fantastic sounds. 

•Teachers will find it convenient to put the vowel table and accompanying 
symbols into some permanent form, — say on good cardboard in an old picture- 
frame. 
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practised with the greatest care, first of all before or between vowels. 
Some attention may well be paid to initial d and t; but initial n 
is perhaps a mere accomplishment. 

Trouble will sometimes arise in passing from a consonant to a 
following vowel even when the student can pronounce correctly 
each sound by itself; thus fie will insist on becoming "feh-ee" 
and faux will degenerate into "foh-oo." To preserve the correct 
vowel sound one should form the lips in the necessary position 
before beginning the consonant and then endeavor to form the 
latter without disturbing this lip-position any more than is neces- 
sary. Help in this direction will be derived from exercises which 
place the vowel before the consonant as well as after; thus: — 

oufou, fou; 6f6, f6; ofo, fo; afa, fa; afa, fa; efe, fe; 6f6, i£; 
ifi, fi; cefce, fee; defce, foe; ufu, fu; afa, fa; efe, fe; ofo, fo; 
cefce, fee. 

And so on for the other consonants. Be sure that the stress 
is kept on the second syllable. 

In final position no consonant is to be complacently passed over 
as "easy." In fact, as the important article of Prof. James L. 
Barker points out 7 , there are really no final consonants in French 
at all; "all end consonants in French, if analyzed with respect 
to the manner of their production, are not final at all, but initial, 
that is, produced by means of a following explosion." Careful 
attention to this peculiarity of French consonants will not only 
eliminate our slovenly American pronunciation, so disastrous 
to good clear finals in general, but will also usually help the learner 
to conquer the specific difficulties of r and I when other means 
fail 8 . The point to remember is that every French "final" con- 
sonant should, during the early stages of one's progress in pronun- 
ciation, be followed by a sort of light ae or e (I. P. A. [02] or [a]), — 
"coming up for breath," as it were, to give clearness and character 
to the so-called "final." It may be admitted that this sort of 
pronouncing is an exaggeration, but it is one that will do no pos- 
sible harm, at least to the beginner. 

Turning back again to the seven exercises on vowels and semi- 
vowels, we now review some of them, postfixing each of the several 



''Modern Philology, XIV., 7, End Consonants and Breath-Control in French 
and English. 

8 For details consult Prof. Barker's article. 
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consonants, easy and difficult alike, each consonant being fol- 
lowed by a. It may be noted that certain combinations (^+final 
consonant, open 0+z 9 ) seldom if ever occur; students should be 
warned against these un-French sounds, which might be elimi- 
nated from the exercises. 

4. Quantity — Final vowels are short, but the question of quan- 
tity emerges as soon as one introduces exercises containing vowels 
followed by consonants. At this point, then, the question of 
length may be judiciously raised. Many of us may have hesi- 
tated hitherto to inject this extra complication into the elementary 
stages of our difficult subject, though we must have all noticed 
that a proper consideration of quantity is essential to a good 
"accent," and that some good pronouncers never reach perfection 
because of failure to consider this element of speech. 

The matter can really be made quite simple. We may first 
present to the eye — by a slight addition to our vowel table — the 
only two rules for quantity that are essential. Explaining that 
the semicolon is used to indicate length, we place that sign after 
A, 6, ce, a, e , ce, in our class chart of sounds and instruct students 
to dwell on each of these seven vowels thus marked every time 
they meet it in our exercises with a consonant following it; and then 
we explain that four consonants and one semi-vowel lengthen any 
vowel they follow, which fact we indicate on our chart by inserting 
a list of these five sounds each preceded by the semicolon, — thus: 
:v, :j, :z, :r 10 , :y. It will of course be explained that no vowel is 
ordinarily long unless it is in the final syllable and is followed by 
a consonant". If these details are introduced one at a time 
there will be no difficulty in mastering them. It would seem that 
the use of the quantity marks in the chart will at least fix certain 
facts in the student's mind so that subsequent study of length 
in connection with orthography will present few difficulties; and 
that the emphasis upon quantity in the exercises will so train the 
ear that words will later tend to be correctly pronounced almost 
unconsciously. 

5. SoMgs-^-There is certainly nothing new or original in the 

•Except in philosophe. 
"Phonetically final. 

"It may be of interest to add that y is the only semivowel that may follow 
a vowel. 
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suggestion that singing may be made useful in language instruc- 
tion, but the rediscovery of its value, even for decorous college 
classes, may encourage those hesitant to attempt such a radical 
method. The singing itself, if one prefers, may be reserved 
for use in informal groups outside of class, but at least the words 
of the songs may be learned, explained and carefully pronounced 
in the most dignified classes. When one sees a group of middle- 
aged "Y" men training for overseas work take up Frere Jacques 
and sing it lustily from morning till night for a month, when 
one comes to an early morning class to find S. A. T. C. men (and 
beginners at that) singing on their own account La Marseillaise, 
which they had begun to learn in class, one begins to realize that 
a new note has been struck. In addition to the obvious increase 
of interest and enthusiasm, we may be certain that some of the 
language has been implanted in the memory through rythmic 
repetition, but best of all (from the view-point of the pronuncia- 
tion enthusiast) is the practice in sound, — the language element 
that singing may be said to emphasize above all. 

Songs should be given to our students in phonetic form, with the 
"correct" spelling and the meaning added, if you will. Students 
who have already had some French are found to need the tra- 
ditional spelling more than beginners, such is the slavery to the 
written word! 

6. A final word as to spelling. Our constantly repeated 
exercises using phonetic symbols as the medium of a common 
understanding will have created a complete familiarity with this 
enlightened method of representing sounds and will thus have 
gone far to break down the prejudice against "phonetic spelling." 
But, of course, our students wish to learn to read and write French 
as the French do; and, besides, we cannot expect to teach them 
much without using books printed in the traditional spelling, so 
we must naturally do something to bridge the wide gap between 
sounds and their dreadfully misleading representatives in ' ' correct' ' 
French. One device that will help this process is the informal, 
off-hand remark about the relation between genuine words and 
certain sound exercises which are used; for instance e, ~e, with m 
prefixed, gives nth me (=mes mains). Furthermore we may now 
and then construct a vowel triangle consisting of words having 
some vital significance; thus: 
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Lille 


Bruges 




Toul 


Douai 


Meuse 




Vosges 


Aisne (Reims) 


Meurthe (Verdun) 


Somme (Mons) 


Marne 










Chalons (France) 




Or these from some 


early chapters in a 


well-known French course: 


qui 


mur 




rouge 


6t6 


-reux 




jaune 


bel(pin) 


heu-(un) 




robe(monde) 


parle 


ame(danse) 






livre 


plus 




tout 


th6 


feu 




vos 


lettre(bien) 


feuille(un) 




bonne(tombe) 


poire 


pas(quand) 







Or one made up of words all beginning with the same consonant : 

fie 12 fut fou 

iie feu faux 

f£te(fin) fort(font) 

fade 

fable(fange) 

We shall need also some systematic summary of spelling; such 
may be found in a special manual of pronunciation, in the intro- 
ductory chapter of our lesson book, or in a simple tabulation 
prepared by the teacher. At any rate the student should get these 
facts and should every day apply them by pronouncing a certain 
amount of normal French from the printed page. 

Philip H. Churchman. 
Clark College. 

"Incomplete. 



